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as co-editor of Iskra, and in January, 1905, proceeded to publish a Bolshevik-controlled newspaper Vpered (Forward). The cleavage was consummated in April, 1905, when the Bolshevik faction held in London the third party congress; simultaneously the Mensheviks met at a conference in Geneva. A perfunctory reconciliation of the two factions took place at the fourth party congress (Stockholm, April, 1906), but it failed to bridge the ideological gap. Six years later f January, 1912) a Bolshevik-sponsored conference in Prague expelled the Men-sheviks from the Social Democratic Party. The Mensheviks convened in Vienna (August, 1912) at a conference organized by Leon Trotsky, who, however, disclaimed affiliation with either faction, and reasserted their allegiance to their own brand of social democracy.
The causes of the Bolshevik-Menshevik feud do not lend themselves to precise summary treatment. Their elusiveness is suggested by the fact that the leaders themselves shifted with remarkable ease from one camp to the other. Stripped of revolutionary verbiage and the personal element (although the latter cannot be entirely ignored), the controversy may be said to have revolved about two main points, one bearing on the philosophy of history and the attitude of the party towards bourgeois liberalism, and the other on the nature of party organization. The Mensheviks believed that the defeated monarchy must be superseded, for a protracted period, by a bourgeois democratic republic as a necessary stage in the establishment of socialism. They were willing, therefore, to ally themselves with the liberal bourgeois parties in their struggle against the monarchy, and to cooperate with them, after a successful revolution, in building up a democratic republic. Lenin and the Bolsheviks rejected this concept. According to their view the imperial government was to be succeeded, not by a democratic republic, but by the dictatorship of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie, like autocracy, was an implacable enemy; it might be used as a tool of the proletariat but should never be supported as an ally. In the matter of party administration the Mensheviks favored the "democratic^ method, that is, the right of the rank and file to participate in the framing of policies, while Lenin advocated authoritarian centralism. Neither the Mensheviks nor the Bolsheviks, including Lenin, consistently upheld the above theories. The nature of the Bolshevik doctrine profoundly influenced the coarse of the revolution of 1917 and determined the character of the Soviet state*